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A detailed description is then given of the first and second lessons, each based 
upon certain specified objects as examples of possible subjects. Specific cautions 
are given to guard against commonly observed mistakes of inexperienced 
teachers, and things to be emphasized are pointed out. The succeeding pages 
discuss later lessons in the same detailed manner, such topics as chart-making, 
blackboard work, and beginning the use of books being taken up. Brief 
statements of the special problem of the subject of reading in the second year 
and in the third year are given at the beginning of the chapters dealing with 
the work of these years. 

In addition to the regular school subjects, special consideration is given 
to a number of other topics and activities with which the elementary-school 
teacher has to deal. Physical education, rural life, tests and measurements, 
supervised study, thrift, and personal and community hygiene are among the 
topics on which the teacher will find information and suggestions of practical 
value. The socialized recitation, the project method, and other special 
methods receiving recent emphasis are discussed rather fully and illustrated 
by specific examples at different levels of elementary-school work and in differ- 
ent subjects. 

The volumes offer a wealth of material and suggestions which make them 
of value to any teacher of elementary-school subjects. They will be especially 
helpful to those of little training for the work of instruction and to those who 
do not have access to well-equipped libraries. 

N. B. Henry 



A program of social studies. — During recent years society has developed a 
realizing sense of the importance of educating its citizenry for wholesome and 
intelligent participation in our modern democratic life. The school, on every 
level, is open to the indictment that it is not preparing its constituency for 
participation in society in any conscious, clear-cut, positive, and compre- 
hensive way. However, under the stimulus of social criticism and demand 
there is emerging, on the part of the responsible directors of educational policies, 
a consciousness that this problem of educating for society must be met and 
solved. Probably the most helpful and hopeful solution to the problem is 
contained in the report of the Commission on Correlation of Secondary and 
Collegiate Education with Special Reference to Business Education. This 
Commission was appointed by the Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
in November, 1919. Its first report 1 deals with social studies in secondary 
schools. 

For a number of years various educational bodies have had committees 
at work on this problem. The reports of some of these committees have long 
since passed into educational history. The report of the Madison Conference 
on History, Civil Government, and Political Economy made to the Committee 

1 Social Studies in Secondary Schools. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1922. Pp. x+117. 
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of Ten on Secondary School Studies of the National Education Association is 
a case in point. Most of the reports of these special study groups are open 
to the fundamental criticism that their formulators were too much inclined 
to defend the place of their special subject in a scheme of education and too 
little inclined to regard their subject as something to be used in the attainment 
of definite and worthy social objectives. In default of definite social goals to 
guide and give point to their deliberations the formulators of these reports 
could do nothing more than propose the old familiar formulas in terms of so 
many units of this and that study spread over the various years of the school 
course. 

The Commission with whose report this review is concerned is prepared to 
offer an unbiased and balanced program of social studies, for it has no vested 
interest in terms of any particular social study to serve and defend. It is 
primarily and solely concerned in developing a program of social studies that 
will eventuate in giving students "a well-rounded view of what it means to 
live together in organized society" (p. 40). 

Some idea of the value of the report may be gained from the way in which 
the Commission essayed its task. Briefly, the plan of procedure is as follows: 
(1) the formulation of a set of principles to guide curriculum proposals in general 
and in the field of social science in particular; (2) the determination of the 
definite social objectives to be attained through the study of the social sciences; 
and (3) the selection of social science materials in keeping with these principles 
and objectives. 

While the work of the Commission was undertaken with special reference 
to business education, the report has great significance for liberal education. 
The program of social studies suggested in the report is intended for the junior 
high school years. 

Walter S. Guiler 

Miami University 



Elementary history of the world-war. — Since the close of the world-war few 
books have been written on the four years' struggle between the Entente and 
Allied armies which may be read and understood by children of elementary- 
school age. While it is not necessary that books dealing primarily with war- 
fare be placed in the hands of children, it does seem important that the children 
who were too young to follow the war in 1014-17 know the causes of the war, 
the general course which it took, the valorous deeds of the men in the armies 
and the people at home, and the lessons taught by the war. 

A recent writer 1 has presented one of the most interesting volumes which 
has thus far appeared. His purpose in writing the book has been to present 
in simple language and interesting style the causes and outcome of the war. 
The book is primarily intended for young people, yet the adult will find it very 
interesting. 

■Louis P. Benezet, Young People's History of the World War. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. vii+481. 



